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MILTON BRADLEY 
FINGER PAINTS 





In economical bulk jars of gallon, quart, pint, 
half- ond quarter-pint sizes—red, orange, 
yellow, green, blue, violet, brown and black. 





In 3 different sized box sets of 8 ounce, 4 
ounce or 2 ounce jars—6 colors to a set, 
complete with spatulas, paper and instructions. 


FINGER PAINTING PAPER 


Especially prepared for finger painting— 
in 24 sheet rolls and 100 sheet packages. 
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REPRODUCTION OF A PAINTING MADE WITH MILTON BRADLEY FINGER PAINTS 


Dasertly 


The majestic grandeur of the West is at your finger tips when you use Milton 





Bradley Finger Paints. The brilliant, uniform colors are smooth and creamy... 
blend easily to form soft shades and artistic designs. They are absolutely 
harmless to both skin and clothing and can be washed easily from any sur- 
face. You will find Milton Bradley Finger Paints a truly expressive medium 
that invites fine creative workmanship on a variety of craft projects. 


FREE . . . Write today for our new catalogue of Milton Bradley materials 
and a copy of the fascinating book on finger painting, “Adventures in Color.” 
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MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
CRAYRITE CRAYONS SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Professional Quality at No Extra Cost Boston Philadelphia Chicago 











Professional Quality at No Extra Cost 





i THE EDITOR'S DESK 
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The idea of the self-contained classroom is not new. On the contrary, most class- 
room teachers have always been expected to teach the so-called special subjects 
such as music and art. In the past, however, many teachers have relied upon their 
files of patterns for suggestions, most of which were related to holiday or seasonal 
activities. This resulted in a somewhat meager art program limited to the few 
skills which the teacher could demonstrate with a minimum of art materials. 


Today the enlightened classroom teacher realizes that she does not need to 
have a degree in art to carry on an effective art program. She understands that she 
is not expected to impress her children with her own creative talents, but rather 
: she must stimulate them to express their own ideas in a wide variety of materials. She 
NTS is aware that the most important function of her art program is not to produce ART, 
but to build up desirable values within her young citizens. And she knows that last- 
ing values are achieved through creative experiences rather than by lecturing or 
scolding or copying or requiring the memorization of facts and figures. 








So today’s classroom teacher seeks out all the practical ideas she can find for ways 
of presenting such activities to her children. She knows the value of the opportunity 
to invent, to think through a new problem, and the significance of the satisfaction 
which comes from having accomplished something which is one’s own rather than 
an echo or reflection of another’s thinking or feeling. 


Today's teacher is not afraid to try something new in her classroom. Indeed, she wel- 
comes the new experience as keenly as do her children and concerns herself less 
with the visual effectiveness of the finished products than the inner satisfactions ex- 
perienced by her children. She understands that such values as these are not easily 
re exhibited to administrators and parents on Open House Day. But because she is 
ly personally convinced that her educational philosophy of the importance of the 
creative experience for children is basic to the total development of a young person, 
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she devotes time and energy to enlightening those who seek to exploit children for 
- what they can produce rather than what they are and can become. 
' While this publication hopes that its pages will always be of interest and value to art 
s 


teachers, its major purpose for being is to help classroom teachers everywhere to 
A realize more fully the human and spiritual values of their young people. And we are 
convinced that one of the most effective ways of achieving this goal is through the 
creative art experience. 


Sincerely yours, 
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Colors are so sparkling, flow so smoothly, blend and 
intermix in such endless variety that impressive effects 
are produced spontaneously, leading the student 
unconsciously into further exploration. Suggestions for 
use are contained in an ARTISTA Water Colors folder. 
For free copy, send to Dept. JA 


BINNEY 2 SMITH CO. 


New York 17, New York - Celebrating 50 Years of CRAYOLA® Leadership 
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ART IN 
OKLAHOM 
CITY... 





By GRACE CHADWICK 


Art Supervisor, Oklahoma City Public Schools 


In cooperation with 
Ann Campbell painted in water color the view DR. MELVIN W. BARNES 


of oil wells from her art room window at Northeast 
high School. (2) Emerson Eliemeniary Schooi cniidren 
were on TV program featuring Halloween masks. Oklahoma City Public Schools 
(3) Sequoyah School sixth-graders provided Indian 
tepees for table decoration: on request of National 
PTA Convention. (4) Two Garfield School children 
saw paper sculpture animals on TV program “Crea- 


tive Crafts,” then made their own. Oklahoma is a youthful state and it takes an 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Instruction 


enthusiastic, progressive view of the arts. 


Capital city’s program is as rich as its oil. 
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The art program of the Oklahoma City Public 
Schools begins with the assumption that every 
child is a powerhouse of creative energy and po- 
tential. 

We know that Plato was wrong in his belief that 
there are two kinds of people, those who are cre- 
ative and those whom the fickle gods forgot to bless. 
Everybody is creative. Hence every child deserves 
a creative teacher. We believe, moreover, that op- 
portunities for creative experience are universal, 
not confined to a narrow range of activities some- 
times called “‘artistic.” Creativity touches all phases 
of life: physical, mental, and emotional. It involves 
other persons and so includes the art of living to- 
gether as responsible social beings. 


Such assumptions lead to a curriculum aimed at the 
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release and cultivation of creative power. Our ele- 
mentary schools, and increasingly our junior highs, 
have self-contained classrooms with every teacher a 
teacher of art and every school experience poten- 
tially creative. All of our secondary schools, of 
course, have special art teachers and special art 
rooms. We feel, however, that the creative possi- 


bilities inherent in the “academic” subjects can be 
realized best where longer blocks of time are pro- 
vided in a single classroom. The good teacher and 
her class do not know or care, for example, where 
art ends and science begins. Art and life defy de- 
partmentalization. ; 


Of all the vitamins that enter into the nourishment 
and growth of a personality, one of the most import- 
ant is the opportunity to work, play, and live crea- 




















tively. 


The teaching function is to release creative 
power by giving children a rich variety of experience 
and by stimulating them to boldly individualized ex- 
pression. We believe that direct experience works best 
to generate creative ideas. Children need encourage- 
ment and support to try out their own ideas and 
impulses. 


Art in Oklahoma City inevitably flows from and re 
Oklahoma 
“where the wind comes sweeping down the plains” is 
a new state, number 46 in order of admission. To Ok- 
lahomans, the commonplace phase “since statehood,” 


flects the city and state that give it rise. 








refers to a span of less than 50 years and conjures up 
a heritage that features Indian culture, Spanish ex- 
plorers, cattle trails, fabulous oil strikes, sudden in- 
dustrial growth, and all the romance of the Great 
Southwest. 


Oklahoma City sits in the middle of the new state, 
bordered all around by vast stretches of sun-drenched 
red soil — which incidentally makes good modeling 
clay. The abundance of native clays is a major reason 
for the popularity of clay modcling in the classrooms 
of our 90 schools. In many schools the ceramic kiln is 
becoming as important as the blackboard. 
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EKHIBIT FROM 
OKLAHOMA CITY 





(5) Whittier School fourth-graders display their 
imaginative hand-puppets. (6) “Little Sister” is a 
water color by Brunel Faris, Classen High School. 
7) “Cotton Picking,” a water color by Melba 
Ennis, Southeast High School. (8) Robbie Green, 
Grade 1, Shields Heights School, _ illustrates 
“Cookle-Doodle-Doo.” (9) Copper wire pin was 
made by student at Capitol Hill Senior High 
School. (10) Teacher, workshop assistant and 
three children participated in TV program on 
paper sculpture. (11) Finishing touch goes on 
animal made by Taft Junior High seventh-grader. 
12) Fifth-graders at Emerson School weave on 
hand-made looms. 
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13) Bobby Goza, Taft Junior High, interpreted 
‘The Artist.“ (14) Tommy Loftis was one of the 
sixth graders who demonstrated Christmas cen- 
terpiece arrangements on TV. (15) This is ““Coun- 
try Style” according to Patricia Jean Bay, Central 
High School. (16) Carol Lewis, Taft Junior High, 
painted “The Band Room.” (17) Poignant “Break 
Up” was done by Lynnda Wolford, Taft Junior 
High, on piece of wall paper. (18) Workshops 
enable teachers to work with various media. 
19) Culbertson School fifth-graders demonstrat- 
ed metal tooling on TV. (20) Finger paintings 
lined the corridor of Putnam Heights School for 
the last week of the term. (21) Abundance of 
native clays accounts for popularity of clay 
modeling throughout Oklahoma City’s 90 
schools. 
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Art requires a teacher. We know that art education 
cannot be left to chance. In the words of a song from 
South Pacific, “You have to be carefully taught.” We 
are taking pains that art in the curriculum does not get 
lost. In handling the more technical art work, our 
teachers have often felt inadequate. Many have had 
little art education in their pre-service training. We 
are remedying this deficiency in several ways. 

First, our summer workshops in the language arts are 
planned so that all teachers participate in using a 
wide variety of media. One of the most heartening 
things to see is a group of teachers becoming involved 
in genuinely creative experience. Their doubts and 
inhibitions melt away and enthusiasm mounts as they 
find they themselves can create and actually enjoy it 
down deep. They, like their students, get emotional 
release and, of course, if a teacher has not had this 
experience she cannot lead children into it. 

In addition to workshops we use a “helping teacher” 
plan that operates throughout the school term. Sev- 
eral “helping teachers” are always on call to go to any 
classroom where assistance in art education is needed. 
Over the past few vears these. teachers who teach part 
time in their home (continued on page 47) 

















Mask of Woven Corn Husks 











Who has not tingled with excitement as he donned an un- 
earthly mask to participate in Halloween or some other mag- 
ical celebration for the purpose of frightening or to be fright- 
ened? 

As far back in history as we can trace, man has made masks 
to hide his identity and to pretend he is that which he is not. 
Gold, silver, copper, tin and bronze, porcelain and clay, 
cloth, paper mache, plaster, wood, even corn husks become 
materials suitable for the making of masks. 


The Iroquois Indians, whose five nations inhabited’ New 
York, cut their masks from living trees in order to trap the 
living spirit within the wood. One inventive Iroquoian of 
the Onondaga tribe stripped the husk from some corn, his 
basic food, and plaited it into the face of a spirit. This corn 
husk mask is about 75 years old. It is called by the Indians 
““Ha-gee-saw” which means “husk face.”” It was used in cere- 
monies during the Green Corn Dance. The long corncob 
nose indicates that it was sometimes used as a clown or comic 
character during these ceremonies. 

The making of masks is an activity enjoyed by children and 
youth of all ages. Whether the masks are made to be worn 
or to be used as wall decorations, simple native materials 
as well as the more conventional cloth or paper mache may 
be used. 


Masks may charm or terrify, but they provide a release for 
our fascination in all that is mysterious and unnatural. 
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ART APPRECIATION SERIES 


MASK OF WOVEN CORN HUSKS 
is reproduced through 

the courtesy of the owner, 

Stanley M. Gifford 
Lake George, N. Y. 
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HALLOWEEN 
ART PARTY... 


Colors, traditions and spooky meaning of children’s 





favorite holiday give free rein to imagination. 
























































By ANNA DUNSER 


Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Halloween is a fine season for the art class. Our 
traditions and customs suggest an endless number of 
art activities. Halloween’s charateristic colors are 
everywhere. It’s a time for parties, with orange and 
black crepe paper favors, costumes and pompoms. 
Classrooms have a sinister lining of witches astride 
the bulletin boards and masks and jack-o-lanterns 
leering from the walls. 


The making of masks and a study of their history 
and use are most appropriate at this time of year. 
Their value in art class, of course, lies in designing 
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(1) Mask designing encourages children to study pro- 
portions of eyes, nose and mouth, helps them learn to 
draw faces realistically. (2) Masks for wall decorations 
may be modeled of clay, then covered with paper 
mache and painted. These were made by fifth and 
sixth grade students at Valley School, Maplewood, Mo. 
3) Fifth-graders at Lyndover School, Maplewood, Mo., 
made wearable masks from paper plates. (4, 5 and 6) 
Halloween-designed paper plates for wall or table 
decorations give classroom a holiday look. 


them and this activity is suited to all grade levels. 
In discussing mask design with children, the teacher 
stresses the importance of “featuring features.” The 
eyes and mouth are the important spots. 


The nose 
takes up most of the area between the eyes and mouth. 
If these features are designed carefully and made 
large there is little need for any other design motif. 

Children everywhere draw faces by making a circle, 
placing two small eyes far apart and high in the circle, 
then adding the mouth at the extreme lower edge. 
This way of drawing becomes a habit. Pupils must 


















THE WITCHES’ PARTY 
By Linda Alverson 


It’s a big party and all the witches are going. 
Everyone is wearing her best dress because there 
will be a prize for the best-dressed witch. Amy 
with her 20 cats feels sure she can’t win the prize. 
Her dress wasn’t made of velvet or silk or any 
priceless cloth like Ruth’s and Joan’s. They were 
very rich. Amy still kept up hope. Soon she arrived 
at the party. When the judges told her she had 
won she couldn’t believe her ears. Guess what she 
won! She won another cat. 











Children are always interested in “dressing up” or in 
imagining and drawing costumes. (8) Any original motif 
in Halloween colors may decorate individual place mats. 
9) All sorts of Halloween pictures can he found in the 
free-flowing lines called “scribbles.” (10) Spooky air is 
given these colorful costumes by coat of black tempera 
paint over crayon. (11) Vera pictured Halloween revelers 
on the way to a party. (12) Three jack-o-lanterns growing 
on leafy vines were found in this “scribble.” 
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be encouraged to look at each other, to observe what 
a face is really like. Then they will draw an oval 
with the hair covering the upper part of the head 
and they will place the features realistically. 


In designing a mask the purpose is to use the space 
within the oval to the best advantage just as one 
would use the space within the rectangle of the us- 
ual drawing paper. When the children have learned 
to make the eyes large for the sake of design in a 
mask, they come to realize the empty look of most 
of the faces they draw. 


When the eyes, mouth, and the connecting nose are 
in place, all other designing should follow the di- 
rection of these features — emphasizing them rather 
than detracting from them. If the eyes are too small 
and much space is left for cheeks the pupils feel a 
need to fill in that space with other motifs — but 
these compete with the eyes for attention. 


Small masks about three inches high may be modeled 
of clay, then covered with paper mache. When the 
clay is removed the small masks are nice wall dec- 
orations. A hairpin or bent wire can be put in be- 
fore the mask is hard and dry to hang on a small nail. 


If children want to make masks that they can wear 
it is best to use paper sacks or paper plates. For 
the paper sack mask, fold the edge of the sack back 
several times until the edge rests on the child's 
shoulder when it is slipped over his head. The 
sack, folded flat on the desk, can be decorated with 
crayon or paint. The designing should be done very 


carefully and thoughtfully. The face can have 
added embellishments of paper, curled hair, beard, 
protruding nose, fancy eye- (continued on page 39) 
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COLOR in a silent world 
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Students’ success with water color 
has been largely due to the use of a single 
big brush which they learn to handle by practic- 


ing “doodles” in one or two colors. 





Deaf students replace sound by appreciating 


things they can see. Paint adds color to their lives. 


By GRACE BILGER 


Art Instructor 
Kansas School for the Deaf 
Olathe, Kansas 


Water color is the favorite art activity of students at 
the Kansas School for the Deaf. They think this 
difficult medium is fun and they enjoy its challenge. 
The young painters use student-quality water color 
paper, Prang oval-eight water colors supplemented 
with tubes of Payne’s gray, Prussian blue, yellow ochre 
and burnt sienna, and two brushes — one very large 
and the other small. 


The large brush has a lot to do with the success of 
the paintings. It is round, size 36, made of squirrel 
hair and comparatively inexpensive. It is so versa- 
tile that it can be used for broad flat washes or 
pointed up for all except the smallest detail. Many 
students use only this one brush for an entire picture. 
Its large size encourages a free way of working. 
The students learn to handle the large brush by what 
we call “doodling.” They do washes, dry-brush and all 
manner of lines, shapes and textures to learn what the 
brush will do. First they use one or two colors, then 
add more as they gain experience. 

The next step is experimentation with wet and dry 
paper. Using techniques which were discovered in 
“doodling,” the students develop simple imaginary 
compositions. Freedom in handling the brush is the 
objective of this preliminary practice and then actual 
painting is begun. 

When weather and time permit, they go out and 
paint on location. If the weather is bad or the time 
limited, they make quick pencil sketches of their 
subjects and the pictures are continued in the class- 
room. Memory and imagination are brought into play 
too. 

Several paintings of the same scene by individual stu- 
dents result in entirely different pictures. They add, 
subtract and rearrange objects or coiors. 

In the actual painting the student selects his own way 
of working and is encouraged to experiment with var- 
ious approaches to water color. They take pride in 
individuality: some use a pencil or light brush line for 
blocking in the major outlines before painting while 
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When possible, students paint or sketch 

from actual scenes. Notice that figure in paint- 
ing above does not appear in sketch but makes 
decided improvement in composition. 
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The young water colorists find 

their subject matter in everyday campus and 
community scenes, but also paint still 

lite and from imagination. 


“Our Campus” by Elmer Bowers 
} 








“Tree” by Elmer Bowers “Old Stone House” by Susan Baird 


— 








One student captured feeling of 
spacious prairies as a background for sunny 4 
yellows and tans of old Kansas landmark. 3 
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others paint direct. Some work on wet paper while 
others prefer dry. 

Beginning water-colorists soon learn that mistakes 
cannot be corrected if the result is to look fresh. 
They also learn to make use of effects which 
come about accidentally. 

If a student asks for advice on composition or tech- 
nique, I comply because I think a bit of demon- 
stration saves many words. However, this dem- 
onstration is done on scrap paper and not on the 
student’s painting. It is surprising how seldom 
these demonstrations are requested. Happily, the 
students prefer to solve their own problems either 
by experimenting or research. 

Since they cannot enjoy music or other arts that 
depend on hearing, students at the Kansas 
School for the Deaf replace sound with an ap- 
preciation of the things they see. They make the 
most of the subject matter right on their own 
campus and in their community — translating 
the beautiful and the commonplace into eminent- 
ly satisfying water colors. ® 


“Elevator” by Eddie Sue Earnheart 
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Several paintings of the same 

subject by individual students result in 

entirely different pictures. Old 

elevator was an experiment in yellows and greys. 








“TDD AT 
WITH STICKS!” 








By PEARL HEIDACKER 


First Grade Teacher 
C. Ward School 


A 
rt Wayne, Indiana 


Suck printing is a matter of experimentation rathe1 
than demonstration. | have found that children in 
the first grade thoroughly enjoy the activity, though 
it need not be limited to the lower grade levels. It 
gives a teacher an opportunity to encourage initiative 
and originality in her students. 

For an understanding of the principle of repeat pat- 
terns, we looked at overall patterns in fabrics and 
wall papers. We looked for examples of very simple 
designs and discussed the repetition of units. Some 
attention was given to the arrangements of the pat- 
terns, the fact that they were not too close or too far 
apart and that the units were equally spaced in all 
directions. 


Then the children were given some sticks of various 


yy 


sizes and shapes. One child exclaimed, “Oh, they are 
like little building blocks.” Another said promptly, 
“I can make pretty things with these.” We talked 
about the various shapes of the sticks — triangles, 
rectangles, circles and squares — and the children 
spent some time arranging the sticks into simple 
designs on their desks. But there were not enough 
sticks to repeat our designs very many times so I ex- 
plained that the sticks could be used to print the 
same designs on paper. 


We used inexpensive newsprint paper for our stick 
printing and water colors. The children were shown 
how to moisten two or three colors of their water 
colors and, after placing the end of a stick on the 
paint, press-the stick firmly on the paper to make it 
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print. They also learned how a design unit using 
several sticks could be repeated until the paper was 
uniformly printed. The children always chose the 
shapes of sticks and the colors they wanted to make 
up their own designs. However, they were advised to 
use at least two but not more than three colors. 
When stick printing is done at an easel instead of at 
the desk, powder paint or show card paint may be 
used. In this case the paint is applied to the stick 
with a brush. 





There are many ways in which the children can make 
use of their stick prints — greeting cards for Christ- 
mas, Mother’s Day and Valentine’s Day, covers fon 
booklets, curtains for doll houses and for gifts. Why 
not try stick printing in your classroom? ® 














1) With ao brush Carol applies paint to a stick and adds 
imprint to her combination pictorial and repeat design. 
2: Some children prefer large units while others work with 
small shapes. (3) Apparently intricate design actually used 
only a few sticks. 4) David’s active figures and animals 
illustrate tendency to make a picture rather than allover 
pattern. (5) In class discussion the children learned to 
arrange, repeat and space the units in their designs. 
(6) Handling of stick printing process comes readily to young 
children but the design opportunities in this activity should 
not be limited to lower grade levels. 
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Crafts on a shoestring... 


School 


rgia 


By BETTY GRISHAM 


teacher is faced with the 
difficulty of providing good crafts in her school 
art program. Limited finances increase the prob- 
lems of collecting satisfactory tools and stimulating 
materials. 

cover them. 


Every competent art 


Yet initiative and imagination can dis- 


The day is long gone when we thought of cralts as 
a mere teaching of techniques to produce usable ob- 
jects. A good school art program should so closely 
combine work and construction with painting and the 
graphic arts that it is impossible to separate them. An 
understanding of all materials enriches a child’s crea- 
tive sensitivity toward all creative activities. They ar« 
interchangeable. Each activity helps the other. 


It isn’t necessary to have expensive tools and equip- 
ment to create fine objects of art. Our materials may 
vary from a fine piece of mahogany to a leftover piece 
of wood from the lumber yard. 


For small children, wooden sticks nailed upright to 
blocks of wood offer endless possibilities in art expres- 


sion when combined with cardboard, glue, colored 
cloth, bits of paper and string. They can be abstract 
or realistic in design—the experience of the child is the 
important thing. 


Give the child many selections from a list of inex- 
pensive or free materials. Nails, hooks, buttons, 
smooth cardboard, corrugated paper, cookie box 
paper, orange sack cloth, woolen scraps—there is an 
endless list of materials available. 


A good art teacher is always on the alert tor new 
techniques and materials. The dump in a big lumber 
yard holds countless works of “art-to-be.” Kiln-dry 
the ends of two-by-fours and they are fine for wood- 
carving. Save the money you would spend buying 
special wood to buy good wood-carving tools. Even a 
sharp knife can do a lot for an artist. Often you will 
find thin strips of wood left from trimming the lum- 
ber. These offer endless possibilities—for instance, 
a paper design glued over large hoops becomes a color- 
ful lantern. (continued on page 28) 
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In brilliant relief is design etched on ccpper pin by 
Freddy, Grade 10. Soft solder holds on the pin-back. (2) 
Richard Hamby, Grade 10, won a prize for his fire brick 
ulpture. (3) “Design in space’ is Danny Byrd’s experiment 

wood, wire, screening, and yarn. (4) Enamel on copper 
in (pictured nearly actual size) was made by Eugene, 
srade 10. Nine soft-solder jobs brought the design together 
fter the individual pieces had been enameled. 
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Hooking rugs, once a creative and enjoyable activity 
in our country, does require time but works of art 
should never be created in an atmosphere of haste. By 
combining printed cotton strips with dyed stocking 
loops. a lovely and satisfying design may be developed. 


Jewelry making sometimes can prove to be more in- 
teresting by the challenge of using scrap metal and 
wire to hold a lovely rock the student has collected 
somewhere. Tinsmiths often have scraps of metal they 
are glad to give away to art classes. Wax paper com- 
panics dump out old wax at various times which is 
excellent for carving. Firebrick is a cheap and easy 


material to work with and can be obtained in every 
city at a refractory company. Box and paper com- 
panies often have leftover cuts of cardboard and paper 
and are most happy to be rid of them. Corrugated 
cardboard makes an excellent material for house de- 
signing and construction. Colored paper and bits of 
string and wire are verv useful for gluing on for the 
window and door designs on the house. 


These are only a few of the many sources of art ma- 
terials that all ages of students will enjoy experiment- 
ing with and using to create honest, individual and 
vital works of art. ® 
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5) Bill Edwards, Grade 3, invented something all 
his own with wood, button, scrap of cloth and bit 
of woven grass reed (6) An eighth-grader carried 
out fabric design in cerise and black on white pique 
as drapery for one of the school lounges. (7) Allen 
Lockerman, Grade 7, made man of wire, later turned 
to abstract designing with scrap materials. (8) This 
is an early stage of an eighth grader’s hooked rug. 
(9) Carl, Grade 10, limited himself to arranging wire 
and solder around wood-based copper pipe. 





CHILD ART AT AMERICA-HAUS 


By BERNARD SCHULTZE 


Amerika-Hau 


INKTE 


Modern concepts of teaching art to children are be- 
Germany. 
youngsters between the ages of 


ing introduced in Painting classes for 
5 and I4 years have 
been established in the U. S.-sponsored Amerika-Haus 
in Frankfurt as well as in other Amerika-Haus centers 
in the Bundesrepublik. (“Amerika-Haus” is the 


German name for U. S. Information Center.) 


From the beginning, my effort as a teacher of these 
classes has been to tollow the precept of Paul Klee: 
purity of the media. Here I have found the greatest 
difficulty. Ve children usually have been told in 
their previous drawing classes first to draw and later 


to color. Too olten the results have reflected the un- 
imaginative illustrations found in many children’s 
books. They produced feelings of insecurity, anxiety 
and uninteresting, “dry” works. 

Occasionally I encourage non-objective pictures, but 
the usual subjects chosen in our classes are the same 
subjects they paint in school: everyday life at home, on 
the street, and occasionally fairy-tale themes. But the 
children in our classes paint directly with color and 
brush without preliminary drawn outlines. We be- 
lieve their paintings achieve a more sincere expression 
with greater freshness and spontaneity. 
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About the only general rule we have is to en- 
courage the children to color the background. 
But here also every freedom is possible — from 
the most delicate tints to very rough-colored 
backgrounds..I find that yellow and red have a 
fascinating effect on very young children while 
older students choose neutral light blues or 
grays. 

The five and six-year-old children usually paint 
directly on white paper. There seems to be a 
resistance to painting on a colored background 
at this age. It seems that the emotional sense for 
color is not felt in these early years, though we 
find it previously and later. The children like 
to use water color paintings from former lessons 
which they wash off and then paint again on 
the varicolored background. Of course, the child- 
ren are given complete freedom in painting tech- 
niques. 

Recently a special attraction was a black and 
white reproduction of a Rubens allegorical 
painting. They were told the story and shown 
the picture. Later, the children made illustra- 
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The art work in the Amerika-Haus painting classes reflects 
the interplay of the children’s various national backgrounds. 
Many are German but there are also several American, * 
Scandinavian and Dutch children. Their paintings also re- 
flect the author’s insistence on purity of media. The chil- 
dren paint directly with color and brush without preliminary 
drawn outlines. 
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tions of the allegory and it was most extra- 
ordinary that their colors were closely related 
to those of the master, although I had not 
given them a color description. It seemed to 
me that the children were particularly stimu- 
lated by the baroque, vital rhythm of the fig- 
ures. Subconsciously they seemed to feel and 
to express the relationship between the vital 
forms and colors. 


In working with children I believe that one 
must utilize many different teaching tech- 
niques. I talk with them about the growth ol 
their theme, the kind of colors they choose to 
put together, and about how they might im- 
prove their compositions. At the end of each 
lesson (twice a week for two hours) we review 
all the completed works. This is always a spe- 
cial pleasure. It is perhaps significant that 
paintings by older children — sometimes 
made at home and often copies of movie ad- 
vertisements or postcards — do not receive an 
appreciative response from younger children 
but only from the 13 and It year-olds. 

\ special type of work we enjoy is “team 
painting.” The children adopt a theme and 
paint side by side on 20 or 25 foot long paper, 
each carrying out his own ideas. At first old 
habit patterns assert themselves. A child tries 
to protect his place at the mural by drawing 
thick black lines on each side of his work. But 
as he progresses his interest in teamwork 
grows and the partitions disappear. 

One of the principal problems which the 
tcacher must face is that while children be- 
tween five and 10 years of age usually paint 
very spontaneously and stop at the right 
moment, the older ones tend to over-paint. 
They are also much more critical of thei 
paintings. Their ways of representing reality 
are undergoing many changes. The symbols 
which they have used in the past begin to lose 
their meanings and the things they now are 
trying to express concern a type of reality 
somewhat beyond their own personality de- 
velopment. 

An interesting aspect of thjs work is the fact 
that unlike most pre-war children’s painting 
classes, these are a melting pot. The semi- 
weekly classes are attended by children ol 
various nationalities who are in Frankfurt 
and other parts of the Bundesrepublik due to 
the occupation and the refugee situation. 
There are several American children, a Czech 
girl, a few Dutch and Norwegian children 
and an Israeli boy. The interplay of thes 
heterogenous national backgrounds _ not 
only has a marked affect on each child’s paint 
ing but on the paintings of the group as « 
whole. Thus through the children’s absorp 
tion of ideas from working together in art, 3 
new level of international understanding and 
appreciation is achieved. ® 
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nit 1) “One o’ de Boys” by Alan Roberson, Amarillo, Texas, 
hit first prize, $200, in Senior Class (14 to 18 years). (2) 
Rhinos’ by Roy Carnaham, Detroit, Michigan, second prize, 
$150, in Senior Class. (3) “The Walker” by Louise Ewing, 
eil Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, first prize. $100, in Junior class 
. under 14 years). (4) ‘““Whatsit?’” by Rodney Kempel, Minot, 
North Dakota, second prize, $75, in Junior Class. 
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Soap Sculpture 
Becomes 
Folk Sculpture 


Recently a jury of artists and educators met in New York 
City and awarded prizes totaling $3773 to 89 entries 
from the many thousands submitted from all sections olf 
the country in the 26th annual soap sculpture competi- 
tion under the auspices of the National Soap Sculpture 
Committee. ‘The prizes were awarded in three classi- 
fications: Junior, under I4 years; Senior, 14 to 18 years: 
and Adult Amateur, over 18 vears. “They ranged from 
$250, the highest single award, to 35 Honorable Mentions 
of $25 each in the Junior Class. 


Concurrently with making public of winners in this 
year’s competition, it was announced by Henry Bern, 
Director of the National Soap Sculpture Committee, that 
the 27th Annual Competition would open in the fall. 
He stated also that selected groups of entries from this 
year’s contest would be assembled into traveling exhibits 
which will be available without cost for showing by 
schools, libraries, museums (continued on page 41) 








Patterns are easy, ue 


Adult-drawn outlines stifle reading progress. To spark your reading lesson, have 


the children draw their own versions of the day’s story. 


By ESTELLE H. KNUDSEN and ANGELINE T. PAPPAS 


Helping Teachers in Art 
Minneapolis Public Schools 


For the first six to eight weeks of the school year, 
Miss Catherine Gallagher had been working on the 
reading readiness program with her first grade child- 
ren. The class was typical, with quite a range of 
abilities represented. After two months of school some 
children were beginning formal reading while others 
were reading first grade material. 

Miss Gallagher had been relying upon commercial 
worksheets for the reading activities period. But al- 
ready she was beginning to be concerned about them. 
She saw that the workbook drawings were of such a 
size that they were difficult for the youngsters with 
poor muscular control to color and to cut. And she 
noticed that the too-great detail imposed a strain upon 
the children’s incompletely developed eye muscles. 


Starting with these two objections, Miss Gallagher 
began to draw other conclusions about the commer- 
cial worksheets. She asked herself: 





“How can I expect children at one time of the day 
to rely upon their own creative, independent think- 
ing when at other times I encourage them to be de- 
pendent on some adult-drawn reading interpreta- 
tions? 

Miss Gallagher's dilemma is a familiar one to thou- 
sands of teachers, and it is the purpose of the art help- 
ing teachers in the Minneapolis elementary schools 
to solve such problems. We often hear teachers say, 
“I don’t know what to do. The boys and girls in my 
room this year have no original ideas. Do you have any 
suggestions? 

While we are listening to these questions we glance 
around the room and observe stereotyped, exactly- 
alike designs displayed on a bulletin board, and find 
dittoed adult-drawn outlines ready to be distributed 
to each reading group for their reading period. 


Our answer takes the form of questions: “Can the 


no. 1 


Much-impressed by the care- 
lessness of the unfortunate Sam, 
second-graders made a movie 
roll of their drawings after read- 
ing “How Sam Got Good Sense.” 
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no. 2 


Commercial worksheets never 
stimulate such growth or interest 

as did these discussions 

and drawings of Mother — who was 
shown to be always busy. 












no. 3 


This remarkably concise 
illustration was done by a 

little girl who did not hesitate 
to add imaginative 

brilliant plumage to Mother Hen. 











- fea a ee 


1 am big } 
I give milk to you. 


I say, “Moo, moo.” 


Children like ary good milk. 


no. 4 


Well aware of the color 

of cows but lacking white crayon, 
James found brown and 

white paint at the easel to 

finish his illustration. 
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no. 5 


children in your room be expected to be creative, inde 
pendent thinkers during their art lessons when dur- 
ing the reading lesson you distribute adult-drawn 
patterns for them to color? Are you utilizing their 
natural inventiveness or are you inhibiting it?” 


Approached this way, an open-minded teacher soon 
begins to realize that such busy work can inflict very 
serious problems. Realizing that all art work should be 
creative, the teacher soon asks how children’s creative 
abilities can be challenged during the reading activi- 
ties period. 

Some of our elementary teachers in grades one, two 
and three have developed their own creative work- 
sheets. They have discovered that a creative approach 
in the reading activities period not only provides 
independent seat work but also challenges the inde- 
pendent thinking, feelings and discoveries of the boys 
and girls. 

Consider the case of Miss Gallagher’s room. After 
six weeks of reading readiness the children discussed 
the home and the members of the family. They chose 
between the topics “This is Mother” and “This is 
Father.” The majority chose to illustrate “This is 
Mother.” 
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Secard Grade 
Pane Schaal 


Having each child do a drawing of a story, then comparing 
the pictures, teaches them a healthy respect for each other’s interpretation. 


Ihe drawings revealed that each mother was doing 
something different — either working or going some 
place. They never seem to have mother playing or 
resting. Mother was shown in many different environ- 
ments. 


The two children who drew the pictures illustrated 
here told their stories to the whole class. Mary Louise 
shows her mother outside enjoying the sun. This is her 
story: “This is Mother. She is going to get her dog. 
He is over in the neighbor’s yard.” 

With this verbal explanation she conveyed the mean- 
ing of the whole story to her classmates. Notice the 
action of the legs and arms. Do you think that the 
size of mothers eyes are enlarged because they were 
important in finding the dog? 

Marcey interpreted her picture in these words: “The 
mother is waiting for her children to go to the grocery 
store. She needs lettuce, carrots and milk. She is cook- 
ing some spaghetti.” 

A child questioned her, “What is she cooking in the 


other three kettles? 


Marcey answered, “In one pan she is warming up 
some cocoa for the kids. In one pan she is warming 
up some milk, and in one pan (continued on page 41) 
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Time is a dimension of every creation and destruction. One 
could give a dramatic illustration of the denial of that. | have 
taught in a school where a bell is rung with the assumption that 
people will then start thinking about mathematics or art or 
English, and another bell is rung with the assumption that people 
will then stop thinking about mathematics, art or whatever it is, 
and start thinking about something else. Time is a dimension 
of every creation and destruction. The time factor which has 
become so important in the thinking of Einstein as a dimension 
of the Universe is, of course, equally important in the develop- 
ment of every human being and every human project. And time 
is always relative to purpose, to this person, to this group of 
persons, to the materials, and so on. 


What does it mean to say, “Time is a dimension’? Let's use an 
example that you know very well. How long did it take Cezanne 
to paint a picture, a landscape, and how long did it take Van 
Gogh? Van Gogh would paint a picture in one day. Cezanne 
would paint month after month, year after year after year. This 
is one of the ways in which time is a dimension of each creative 
experience. 


1 remember a boy who used to sit in an art studio and look out 
the window, day after day, and | used to worry about the guy 
and | would say to the art teacher, “I don’t think you ought to 
let him just sit there.” And she would say, “No, | think there’s 
something going on.” And, sure enough, one day after several 
weeks — literally, day after day of sitting looking out the window 
— this boy knocked out the most beautiful picture you ever saw 
and it was all from sitting looking out that window. It was 
obvious enough that it was something that he had put together 
while sitting and looking out that window but it was extraordinar- 
ily beautiful. The time that he needed to resolve things was just 
that much. We need to learn more about the relation of time 
and timing to learning. 


Harry Giles writing in the 
Western Arts Bulletin 
September, 1952 
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Junior high students appreciate that classmates’ and teacher’s comments on daily work are more important than grades. 


Don’t let them be Grade-Conscious 


You want them to say: “I do the best | can because | like art work.” 


By LUCILE H. JENKINS 


Art Teacher, Northeast Junior High School 
Kansas City, Missour 


I like being an art teacher except when I am confront- 
ed with the hopeless task of pigeon-holing a child’s 
creative effort into a grade bracket. Then I feel the 
inadequacy of being merely human. 

Most administrators require grades in art for one 
reason or another — usually, because the traditional 
honor roll system is practiced whereby grade points 
must be counted. Then too, parents expect grades. Is 
there a plan we can use in crowded classrooms that 
will satisfy both administrators and parents yet be en- 
couraging to the students? 

I believe a student should be graded not only on a 
completed product but also on other important fac- 
tors such as growth and interest in the subject, co- 
operation and ability to handle problems. 

I believe a symbol that would represent satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory in these factors, plus a brief report to 
the parent, would be of more value than one definite 
grade. This report could be a printed form sent out 
at the end of a semester, where the teacher checks 
“yes” or “no” to such statements as: 

1. Shows growth in ability to organize and express 
daily experiences. 


2. Is developing appreciation of good design and color 
in surroundings. 


3. Shows creative thinking and originality in using 
own ideas. 


4. Uses every opportunity to experiment with differ- 
ent materials. 


5. Shows ability to observe shapes, colors, arrange- 
ments and textures. 


In my school I have to record a grade symbol in a 
class record book for each finished product, then write 
a grade average on his report card about every six 
weeks. However, I do not show the student my grade 
evaluation of each one of his efforts because I be- 
lieve he will do better work if he is not too grade-con- 
scious. I find he can evaluate his own work rather 
accurately by. listening to the criticisms offered by his 
fellow students and me. 


As each new group of students comes into my class- 
room, I try to “sell” them on the idea of doing the 
best they can each day because they like and enjoy art 
work; to forget about working for a grade. The result 
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will be self-satistication in their ac- 
complishments as well as in their 
grades. I use the comparison of the 
good actor who has the ability to 
lose himself in the role he plays. If 
an actor is too conscious of his aud- 
ience he becomes tense and his act- 
ing is apt to be affected and self- 
conscious. So it is with art students. 


Those who keep uppermost in their 
minds the thought, “I must paint 
this exactly right so I will get an ex- 
cellent grade,” are the ones who 
will produce work that appears to 
be stiff and lifeless. It will lack 
the charm of spontaneous self-ex- 
pression. 


At the end of a semester recently, 
I asked my students to write a para- 
graph expressing their honest 
opinion on grades in art. The fol- 
lowing paragraph written by 15- 
year-old Loretta Canole, grade 9, is 
typical of what they wrote. 


“I never really notice or care how 
my teacher grades each individual 
piece of work. But I do care about 
her comments and helpful sugges- 
tions on our work. I draw and paint 
for my own enjoyment and for the 
experience of working with various 
materials. Of course I am pleased 
and encouraged when I get a good 
grade on my report card; although 
I usually can pretty well tell how I 
rank by the criticisms my teacher 
and my classmates offer. I feel that 
a student should be graded on his 
willingness to work and not just 
on his artistic talent.” ® 





Halloween 


(continued from page 17) 


brows. Children become very in- 
ventive in making these paper 
sculptures and pasting them on 
their masks. Each should be the 
child’s own invention. 


Ihe paper plate masks are easy to 
make and can be designed like the 
paper sack type. The paper plates, 
about the size of a child’s face, are 
cut in three places in the rim, the 
edges of the cuts folded over and 
stapled. This bends the plate to 
fit the child’s face. The children’s 
part is to design the mask. 


The part of the work in which the 
children use their hands and not 
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their heads should be kept to a 
minimum. Of course they must 
have practice in coordinating 
hand and eye but it can be done 
while their minds are on their 
work. 

If children are thinking of Hallow- 
een parties, another idea for an 
art activity is to make and decorate 
place mats, place cards, and favors. 
They may want to make invita- 


tion covers and program covers 
too. Any Halloween motif — any 
original one — can be used. It may 


be placed in the corners of the 
cards or it may be repeated to 
make a border around the edge of 
each piece. These can be made in 
orange and black crayon on white 
paper or in different tones of 
orange on white paper, then given 
a coat of black tempera paint. 


To give the school room that “Hal- 
loween look,” the children can 
make pictures in crayon or paint. 
They are always interested in cos- 
tumes for their parties, and if there 
are no parties for some of them 
they still like to imagine suitable 
costumes. Pictures of children on 
their way to a party, or at a party, 
give an opportunity for showing 
many kinds of costumes. ‘These 
pictures suggest original stories. 
Spelling, handwriting, and the 
English lesson are then taken care 
of in one interesting, integrated 
activity. 


Then there are the pictures made 
from rhythmic lines sometimes 
called scribbles. These free swing- 
ing lines are sometimes made to 
music, or with the eyes shut for 
greater freedom. All sorts of Hal- 
loween things can be found in 
these free-flowing lines. Or the 
teacher may suggest the the chil- 
dren find as many jack-o-lanterns 
in the lines as they can. Then use 
other lines for the vines upon 
which the pumpkins are still grow- 
ing and add green leaves to the 
picture. 


Any activity that leads children to 
respect their own ideas, or builds 
up self-confidence, is worthwhile in 
the classroom. A child’s concept 
of Halloween is highly imagina- 
tive — and it is, after all, a chil- 
dren’s holiday. Its stimulus is a 
valuable tool for the art teacher. e 
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DesiGn, Sybil Emerson, Laurel Publishers, 325 Ash 
Street, Scranton 9, Pa., 1953, $4.25. 


\ significant “straw in the wind” is Sybil Emerson’s 
new book Design, A Creative Approach. Until re- 
cently art educators have skirted the problem of 
design education because it implied a formula or a 
set of principles which were hard to reconcile in an 
experience type curriculum. Viktor Lowenfeld, 
Victor d’Amico and others have suggested that 
design was more than a by-product of a creative 
experience. Design, A Creative Approach exam- 
ines the nature of design and the creative source 
from which it should spring, human experience. 
The essence of the book is that design “can best 
be learned by creative play with simple, inexpen- 
sive materials and media.” 

The author has drawn upon her classroom exper- 
iences at Penn State College with students to study 
the ways in which we explore materials and media, 
making discoveries as we go and utilizing them in 
future problem solving. This is best illustrated by 
her opening chapter, “The Meaning of Design.” 
Instead of interpolating a bunch of absolutes, she 
has recorded the feelings students and others have 
about design. In an informal way Miss Emerson 
discusses these reactions and reveals to us how 
much feeling each of us has for design. This 
serves to suggest that each of us perceives design 
in a personal and creative way. For those who 
would seek more technical information on an ap- 
proach to design, the author suggests an excellent 
and selective bibliography. 

From the first chapter on, the pace for the reader 
quickens as Miss Emerson literally invites you to 
join her in experimenting to find the qualities of 
line, form and space, color, texture and pattern. 
A wide range of illustrative material is used to 
delineate the text. The student work illustrated 
is in a different color ink to emphasize that it 
represents experimentation. This serves to make 
student readers feel this design expression is closer 
to their own experience. The book also contains 
many well chosen illustrations of the work of pro- 
fessional designers. 


Miss Emerson is more effective when she is center- 
ing her discussion on the nature of creativity. De- 
sign, A Creative Approach makes a good compan- 
ion to Viktor Lowenfeld’s Creative and Mental 
Growth. The underlying concern for the individ- 


IVAN E. JOHNSON 


ual’s perception and creative approach is apparent 
throughout the book. 

The design elements, as Miss Emerson sees them, 
are not new and could have been simplified for 
her purposes. While the reader will find the im- 
plications of design interesting, the chapter on 
color proves a bit subjective. The summaries and 
review at the end of each chapter tend to take 
away the free approach within the chapter and 
place emphasis on principles per se. 

Design, A Creative Approach should be useful as a 
source book for learning situations at the secondary 
level or for orientation to design in teacher train- 
ing institutions. It would be interesting to see 
Miss Emerson carry her approach to design exper- 
iences further by some study of their relationship 
to developmental tasks. Her respect for the in- 
dividual and his design explorations is significant 
at a time when design is often taught by precept or 
a rigid set of principles. 


PAPIER MACHE, LaVerne Moritz, LaVee Studio, 22 
East 29th St., New York 16, New York, 
1953, $2.00. 
Papier Mache is a manual which discusses the pos- 
sibilities of the medium for schools, advertising, 
recreation or TV. As in other books on papier 
mache, there is a complete coverage ef all the ways 
of handling the paper-plus-paste medium to get 
varied effects. Miss Moritz is well known for her 
papier mache work with children on TV. The 
manual is good source material, although the au- 
thor’s step-by-step directions do not encourage 
creativity. 


LEATHERCRAFT, Roger Lewis, Alfred A. Knopf Co., 

New York, New York, 1953, $1.50. 
Roger Lewis has written a simple, informative 
book on leathercraft for the use of younger chil- 
dren. It is one of the series on family activities pub- 
lished by the Alfred Knopf Co. The techniques 
are simplified and very well illustrated. The de- 
signs suggested for the leather are not imaginative 
nor do they permit the child to be creative, but 
the basic construction of the leather articles is 
sound, ® 
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(continued from page 36) 


she is cooking coffee.” 


Another child asked, “Why didn't 
your mother cook it in a coffee 
pot?” 


Marcey quickly said, “She didn’t 
have a coffee pot.” 


Often Miss Gallagher gleaned from 
class discussions original statements 
made by her children which she 
used as a stimulus for the reading 
activities period. 
some of the 


However, for 
reading 
commercially 
ments like this: 


lessons she 


used printed | state- 


: am little and yellow. 
say “peep, peep.” 
a mother is a hen; 

Make my picture. 


Susan interpreted her accompany- 
ing drawing based on the state- 
Pointing to the big hen she 
said, “That’s the mother hen.” 
Moving her finger over to the baby 
chick, she said, ““That’s the little 
vellow baby chick. The mother and 
her baby are going to get some 
food. I drawed a line to show you 
the haby chick.” 


ment. 


In the first reading group, the 
voungsters read their sentences to 
be certain that they knew the 
words, James’ sentences read, “J am 
big. I give milk to you. I say, Moo 
moo. Children like my good milk.” 
James selected a large piece of 
paper because, he said, the cow is a 
big animal. He used his crayons to 
draw the outline of the cow and 
fence. James was very aware of the 
color of cows. Not finding white 
in his crayon box, he finished his 
illustration with the white and 
brown paint at the easel. James 
then told his story to the class: 
“We went to a farm and I saw a 
cow like this. My cow is waiting 
to be milked like the one on Mr. 
Nelson’s farm.” 

\nother child piped up, “If that 
were my picture, I’d put a farm- 
er in it cause he milks the cow 
when she is ready.” James quick- 
ly responded, “The farmer has 
gone to get the milking machine. 
[ wish I lived on a farm. Some 
day I will, if Daddy says so.” 
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The teacher discovered much plea- 
sure in this creative approach to 
the reading activities period. In- 
stead of pouring out adult patterns 
from workbooks, she sought out 
their knowledges and __ interests, 
which cultivated and encouraged 
each child’s own verbal and visual 
development. 


The most able second grade read- 

ing group in Mrs. Margaret Good- 

lund’s class read the story “City 
(continued on page 43) 





Soap Sculpture 


(continued from page 33) 


and other art centers throughout 
the country. Requests for such trav- 
eling exhibits, and for information 
on the Competition may be ad- 
dressed to the Committee at 160 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

So far as is known, soap sculpture 
is the oldest nation-wide non-pro- 
fessional art competition in this 
country and is the only one which 
has for the past 25 years encouraged 
people of all ages to express them- 
selves in a three-dimensional cre- 
ative art activity. Entrants have 
ranged from 6 to 86 years, and en- 
tries have been received from all 
parts of the United States, from the 
Canal Zone and Hawaii, Canada, 
and sometimes even from overseas. 
The soap sculptures are sent as 
group projects, carved in class- 
rooms and Y’s and community cen- 
ters of all kinds. They come also 
from individuals in all walks of life 
who find the homely medium an in- 
centive to trying a creative activity 
which is almost as old as mankind 
itself. © 





NEIGHBOURS 


9 mins color $100 Rental $4.50 
A new Norman McLaren film 
employing his new ‘‘pixila- 
tion’’ technique. Write for 
full description on this and 
other Art Films. 
INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, INC. 

57 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4 











For the Best in 
Shellcraft Supplies 
THE NAUTILUS 
Dept. A, P.O. Box 1270, Sarasota, Fla. 


Complete Beginners Kit $2.79 
illustrated Catalog ...... -50 














FREE To Teachers 


‘Enameling on 
Copper and 
Other Metals’ 


by Thomas E. 
Thompson 


This illustrated 
40-page book 
answers your 
questions about 
fascinating metal 
enameling .. . 
techniques, tools 
and equipment, 
types of enamel- 
ing, firing, fin- 
ishing, etc. 





NOW AVAILABLE 
COMPLETE RANGE OF ENAMEL COLORS 
SMALL COPPER TRAYS 


Many articles — enameled pins, belt buckles, but- 
tons, ash trays, small bowls — can be made by 
children at all grade levels. Teachers find enam- 
eling a medium of expression with functional as 
well as creative qualities. 







NEW, INEXPENSIVE 
KILN 


Ideal for School Use 


Designed for firing 
enamels that have been 
applied to one side of a 
metal piece. Pieces up to 
4-3/8” in diameter and 
1-1/2” -high may be fired 
in this kiln. 
@ Reaches enameling 
temperatures quickly 
@ Sturdy and simple 
construction 
@ Low cost, trouble free 
operation 


WRITE TO 


THOMAS C. THOMPSON £0. 


15393 Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ill. 











LEATHER 


EASY TO MAKE 








Billfolds, belts, key cases, ete., 
simple and easy to make. 
Send for big 68-page 
OSBORN CATALOG No. (9. 
Only 25¢ for this giant, 
idea-packed and profit-mak- 
ing catalog. Also, 8-page sup- 
ply folder free upon request. 





The House of Leathercraft 
223 W. Jackson Blvd. 


ais Bros. Supply Co. 


i ~ 6, Wi. 


SF aSFRAMO 


Y MODELING 
CLAY 


Bakes in an Ordinary Oven 


YOUR ART CLASS can mold 
or model dishes, ash trays, vases, 
statuettes, figurines. Seramo 
bakes to a hard chip- resistant, 
crack-free pottery at just 250°. 
Used in hundreds of classrooms. 


Write for free HANDBOOK 
“Seramo Modeling Clay.” 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO., INC. 


425 S$. Wabash Ave. ®@ Chicago 5, Illinois 
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SHOP. TALK 


NOW IT’S A GLAZE! 


Well, it just shows what someone with a good idea 
and some initiative can do. We are speaking of 
NU MEDIA, that versa- 
tile new medium which 
everyone seems to be 
talking about these days. 
Having discovered that 
this material works fine 
as finger paint, screen 
paint, and as a brush 
paint, its inventor has 
now discovered that any 
child who knows his 2 
times 2 table can make a very effective ceramic 
glaze. Just choose your favorite color of NU 
MEDIA, then to | part of NU MEDIA add 2 parts 
of 20 Mule Team Borax and 4 parts of hot water. 
The resulting color may or may not be just like 
the color used but it will be an interesting glaze. 
This may be applied to either green or bisque ware 
and fire between cones 05 and 015. Don’t forget, 
NU MEDIA comes to you in a wide variety of 
colors at 60 cents per jar. If you haven't tried it, 
write for a free descriptive folder, or just mail your 
order direct to WILSON ARTS & CRAFTS, Dept. 
JA., Faribault, Minnesota. 





WU MEDIB- BORAX 


FURNITURE THAT GROWS 


Adjustable Cabinets Inc., has recently added five 
new pieces to their line of mobile, adjustable school 
furniture for flexible elementary rooms. Adjustable 
school furniture enables the modern classroom to 
accommodate students from kindergarten through 
the sixth grade by virtue of the fact that the height 
of the pieces can be raised or lowered in a few 
minutes. One of the new items is a portable craft 
bench which furnishes facilities for simple metal, 
woodwork, plastics and other handicrafts. It has a 
22” metal vise and 6” wood vise, plenty of storage 
area with tool racks and space for handicraft tool 
kits and supplies, and a hard maple heavy duty 
top. Craft bench is mounted on double wheel cast- 
ers with stops to anchor it in position. The second 
addition to the Adjustable line is a sink and stor- 
age unit which provides hand-washing and clean-up 
facilities and storage for paints, paste, etc. Since it 
is so very difficult to find well planned, functional 
furniture for school rooms, we suggest that you look 
into these new items before you do any remodeling. 
Free illustrated brochure from ADJUSTABLE 





CABINETS, INC., Dept. JA, 400 Scajaquada Street, 
Buffalo 11, New York. 


LAMP MAGIC 


If your youngsters want to make table lamps either 
by designing their own ceramic bases or adapting 
already available bottles or jugs, don’t reject the 
idea because of the difficulty in attaching the lamp 
socket. The de Sherbinin Corp Adapter works this 
little magic conversion. In fact, any bottle, jug or 
vase can become an attractive lamp base as easily 
and quickly as one can put a cork in a bottle! The 
cork stopper of this handy gadget is just unwound 
to the desired diameter for snug insertion in the 
neck of the container. No drilling is necessary so 
there is no risk of cracking or breakage. An electric 
cord and plug are attached to the socket. No wires 
or parts go inside the lamp base. The adapters 
come in three sizes. Cork diameters are 144”, 134” 
and 2144”. If you can’t find these adapters in your 
neighborhood, write W. N. DE SHERBININ PRO- 
DUCTS, Dept. JA, Hawleyville, Conn., for free 
leaflet, prices and name of your nearest dealer. 


JIG SAW 


Looking for a good jig saw for upper grades, junior 
or senior high school level? A new portable elec- 
tric jig saw that is reported to do the work of a 
jig saw, sabre saw, keyhole saw plus most band saw 
operations is the BLACK AND DECKER UTIL- 
ITY JIG SAW. It is supplied with five different 
types of blades for cutting both hard and soft wood, 





plywood, ferrous and non-ferrous metals, rubber, 
leather, plastics, composition boards and insulation 
materials. It can either be guided by hand or quick- 
ly mounted on an accessory table for bench work. 
The capacity of the jig saw is rated at ¥2” in soft 
wood and 3%” in hard wood. For further informa- 
tion write THE BLACK AND DECKER MFG. 
CO., Dept. JA, Towson 4, Maryland. e 
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Patterns 


conimed om wee) ~~ DR AMATIZE YOUR 
PriendsandNeghios. | | TRANSPORTATION UNIT 
After the children read the story ‘ 

Sere a he ivy and the coun | | With Bull's Eye Construction Paper 
try mouse. A country mouse is per- 


suaded by a city mouse to go to the 
city to live. There she might eat 


cakes and cookies rather than seeds THROUGH THE AGES 
sp, eleate 


and plants. All went well until they 
were both pursued by the cat. The 
poor country mouse was almost 
caught! The country mouse decided 
that fine food was not everything 
and returned to the country. 

The children discovered that even 
animals sometimes wish for things 
that are not best for them. They 
then began to illustrate four mime- 
ographed sentences about the story. 
in illustrating the sentence, “Where 
did the country mouse go?” one 
child drew large buildings. Ob- 






































serve that the loop with tall build- Have each pupil cut out of Bull's Eye Construction Paper the silhouette of a 
ings was obviously symbolic of city different method of transportation. Using Adhezo Paste, mount these on 
life te this bow. The other child a large piece of brown paper or on a strip running around the room to 
drew a large Se represent the | form a mural of “Transportation Through the Ages.” Paint in details and 


backgrounds with Milton Bradley Poster Colors. Invite guests to see your 
display, allowing each child to present his own means of transportation 
and a few important facts about its history. 


city. Could it be that his residential 
area was typical of city life to him? 
In illustrating the sentence, “Who 
almost got caught by a cat?” one 
child has drawn the cat as though 
he is about to catch the country 


we. The acti LL’S EYE 
mouse. The action and movement 


the child has drawn in the legs and 
body position are very evident. CONSTRUCTION PAPER 
Even the food on the table was 
clearly presented. The other child 
did not show bodily action in the 


For Best Results, Use the Quality Team... 


e Heavier, stronger 85-lb. sulphite stock 

e Finer surface suitable for water color or ink 
e Easier for sculpture—folds both ways 

cat or the mouse, but used lines be- e Truest colors in a variety of hues 

hind each animal. 


When they had the privilege of TONAL PAPER 


illustrating their answers, the child- x ‘ ’ . . 
5 The lightweight component to Bull’s Eye for fine detail. 
ren were eager to re-read the story 


to find answers they did not know. 


Using creative reading worksheets, ADHEZO PASTE 


the children learned to develop a 
healthy respect for each other’s in- 
terpretation of the story. Without 
questions, they assumed that each 
had the right to draw his picture 
as he liked as if they had been 
guided into this attitude. 


Stick with the best. Adhezo is stronger, cleaner, quicker 
drying ...ideal for all mounting and craftwork. 





MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Dept. J-314, Springfield, Mass, 
Please send me free sample book of Bull's Eye Construction 





As this one reading activity re- | Paper. 
mane 5 Y ate at MILTON 
vealed, a child’s drawings are very | (@QUERSRUEEIGELLONG os ccc dcacuewsnuaasnne jeeamepumea tastes 
indicative of his personality and | WENN. g datacesicaveiedéass SPAS SO a 
thinking. In addition to regular DALTON BRADLEY 
P 8 - COMPANY Coc ececcccccccccccccscccece eccccccccecccccecce 


classroom art periods, creative art 


—_——-- 
De aintineniiannen 


Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Gives students 


added thrill of 


accomplishment! 


When you supply your classes with our Super- 
Brite MIRROR-Finish Aluminum and other 
specially-prepared craft metals, you give their 
projects the benefit of the best. Students are 
assured of a better start... the added pleasure 
of a superior result. Metal Goods Corporation's 
aluminum, brass, copper and stainless steel are 
a solid foundation on which to build up a 
stronger sense of achievement. 


Available in circles (flat or preformed), in 
rectangles (flat or preformed), in bracelet 
blanks and other shapes... for etching, paint- 
ing, hammering, stippling and other treatments 
...in making trays, coasters, bracelets, medal- 
lions, pendants, plaques and many different 
metal items... Metal Goods Corporation’s 
craft metals are tops! 


May we send you our descriptive literature and 
price list? No obligation, of 
course. Just drop us a post- 
card. You'll be pleasantly 
surprised at our reasonable 
prices for these high-quality 
metals. 












Ask us about our new non- 
acid etching compound, 
SAFE-T-ETCH. It does 
away with dangers of acids. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 

FREE BOOKLET: 

“The New Way to Make Aluminum 
Trays and Coasters !"’ 


“HEADQUARTERS FOR THE NATION'S 
FINEST CRAFT METALS SINCE 1935” 


WETAL GOODS CORPORATION 
CRAFT DIVISION 

METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
614 ROSEDALE AVE. 

ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 











worksheets serve as another source | 
of learning the distinctive charac- 
teristics of each child in the class- 
room. 


Ann Dillner also discovered this in 
her second and third grade combin- 
ation room. 


The more advanced reading group 
in the second grade read the story 
“How Sam Got Good Sense” from | 
the Come Along reader. After they | 
finished reading the story they dis- | 
cussed all the silly things Sam did. 
Each one chose the part of the story 
he wanted to illustrate. Later the 
children in this reading group were 
asked to show their illustrations to 
the rest of the class. The pictures 
were original. Sam did not 
look the same in any two pictures, 
but this did not matter. When the 
pictures and the discussion were 





very 


finished the youngsters decided to 
make a movie roll. 


After 
ranged 


the illustrations were ar- 
in sequential order, the 
children pasted them on a_ long 
strip of wrapping paper. ‘Tacking 
the paper to the wooden rods in 
the movie box was done quickly as 
everyone was anxious for the show. 
\s the movie roll was shown, each 
child verbally told the 
coincide with his picture. 


story. to 


Sam pulling a leg of lamb behind 
him as he whistles was the main 
the 
Notice the notes to show 


idea of illustration on page 
34. the 
whistling. The animals in the pic- 
ture are dogs. Needless to say, when 
Sam reaches home there is no leg 
of lamb and more 
trouble! Other unfortunate exper- 


ience of Sam were also shown. 


Sam is in 


No one could possibly say that 
these are perfectly proportioned fig- 
ures. That is not the purpose of a 
creative worksheet nor of the cur- 
rent philosophy of art educators. 
In our art activities period we are 
working for the child’s unique per- 
sonal statement revolving around 
his actual, imaginative and _ vicar- 
ious experiences. In the creative 
reading worksheet the vicarious ex- 
perience is utilized. 


Through such reading _ lessons, 
children can express their reading 
comprehension not only in oral 
and written form but also in art 


media such as crayon, non-harden- 








help make their HANDS 
MORE CREATIVE with 
x-acto Knives and Tools 
S 
X-acto offers a complete line of 
unique tools, knives and inter- 


changeable blades. = 


Write today 


X-acto precision knives and tools 
help give your students’ hands more 
creative ‘‘follow-thru.”’ 

Because there's a specific, designed- 
for-the-job X-acto for many differ- 
ent school handicraft, art and shop 
needs ... to help them do a better 
job—with their own hands, 


from 25¢ to $30. 


at dealers everywhere. 
for our new illustrated 


CR) x-acto “ 28-page Catalog. 


X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
440 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New York 
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IMPORTED GERMAN 
Woodblock Cutting and 
Carving Tools for 


students, instructors, amateur and pro- 
fessional sculptors. Available through your 
school, art-supply-house or direct from 
FRANK MITTERMEIER 
Importer 
3577 E. Tremont Ave., New York, N. Y. 


P. S. Send for free 8 page folder on 
weodcarving tools. 











MIDWEST 


SeeeeTAL LINE 


FOLDING TABLES 


featuring 
“DU-HONEY 20” 
AUTOMATIC 
LEGS 


Write for free 
Iterature 


DEALERS 








MIDWEST FOLDING PRODUCTS 
ROSELLE, ILLINOIS 


EVERYWHERE 
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Free and Inexpensive 


Below are listed free and inexpensive booklets, catalogs, and samples of- 
fered in the advertising and Shop Talk columns of this issue. To obtain 
free materials, simply fill in the coupons on this page, one coupon for 
each item you desire. Starred (te) offers require a small payment and re- 


coupons to: 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
How Teachers Are Using Handmade Lantern 
Slides,” booklet. Keystone View Co., Dept. 
JA, Meadville, Pa. Adv. on page 48. No. 
330. 

Full description on Art Films. International 
Film Bureau, inc., 57 £. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. Adv. on page 41. No. 343. 

BRUSHES 

School Brush Circular. M. Grumbacher, Inc., 
484 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Adv 
on page 46. No. 325. 

CERAMIC EQUIPMENT 

Catalog of machines and tools.  Craftools, 
Inc., 401 Broadway, Dept. JA, New York, 
N. Y. Adv. on page 49. No. 339. 


CERAMICS 


Handbook, “Seramo Modeling Clay.” Favor 
Ruhl & Co., Inc., Dept. JA, 425 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Adv. on page 41. No. 
336. 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 
¥% Catalog. Send 25 cents to Dearborn Leather 


Co., Dept. A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., De- 
troit 6, Mich. Adv. on page 39. 

List of Supplies. Dearborn Leather Co., Dept 
A-12, 8625 Linwood Ave., Detroit 6, Mich 
Adv. on page 39. No. 306. 

8-page folder on woodcarving tools. Frank 
Mittermeier, 3577 E. Tremont Ave., New 
York, N. . Adv. on page 44. No. 314. 


266 Main St., 
on page 50. No. 


Catalog. J. L. Hammett Co., 
Cambridge, Mass Adv. 
315. 

Handbook of handicraft supplies. Write d 
rectly to Leisure Crafts, 907 S. Hill St., Los 
Calif. Be sure to state name and 

of your school. Adv. 


Angeles, 
address on page 39. 
Illustrated 28-page Catalog. X-Acto Crescent 
Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. Adv. on page 44. No. 304. 


Artcraft Catalog. Thayer & Chandler, 910 W 
Van Buren, Chicago 7, Ill. Adv. on page 
50. No. 337. 


FELT TIP MARKER 


Flo-master School Bulletin. Cushman and Den- 
son Mfg. Co., Dept. J-11, 153 W. 23rd St., 
New York 11, N. Y. Adv 49. No. 
302. 


on page 


FOLDING TABLES 


Literature. Midwest Folding Products, Roselle, 


LAMP ADAPTORS 


Leaflet, 
W. N. De Sherbinin 
Hawleyville, Conn. 
341. 


Products, 
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quests for these items must be sent direct to the advertiser. 


READER SERVICE, JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 542 N. DEARBORN ST., 


Ill. Adv. on page 44. No. 333. 

FURNITURE 

Illustrated Brochure. Adiustable Cabinets 
Inc., Dept. JA, 400 Scajaquada St., Buffalo 
11, N. ¥. See Shop Talk. No. 340. 


Prices and name of nearest dealer. 
Dept. JA, 
See Shop Talk. No. 


Send all 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


LEATHER 
Catalog. J. C. Larson Co., 820 S. Tripp Ave., 
Dept. 3302, Chicago 24, Ill. Adv. on page 


39. No. 307. 


Supply Folder. Osborn Bros. Supply Co., 


Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Ill. Adv. on page 41. No. 301 

% Catalog. Send 25 cents to Osborn Bros. 
Supply Co., Dept. JA, 223 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. Adv. on page 41. 

Catalog No. 9. The Longhorn Co., P. O. Box 
6566, Dept. JR, Dallas 4, Texas. Adv. on 
page 50. No. 331. 

MATS 

Folder and prices. |van Rosequist, 18 S. Con- 


vent St., Tucson, Ariz Adv. on page 46 
No. 329. 

METALS 

Booklet, “The New Way to Make Aluminum 
Trays and Coasters!” and price list. Metal 
Goods Corp., 614 Rosedale Ave., St. Louis 
12. Mo. Adv. on page 44. No. 303. 

“Enameling on Copper and Other Metals,” 
book. Thomas C. Thompson Co., 1205 J 
Deerfield Rd., Highland Park, Ill. Adv. on 
nage 41. No. 334 

MUSIC 

EMB Guide. Equipment, supplies, and teach 
ng aids for every phase of music educa- 
tion. Educational Music Bureau, 30 E 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Adv. on page 
50. No. 317. 


PAINTS AND CRAYONS 
Textile Painting,” folder. Weber-Costello Co., 
Dept. JA, Chicago Heights, Ill. Adv. on 
Page 46. No. 335. 

24 page booklet Nu Media, g 


rilling ort experiences this a 


nq new and 

ll-purpose 
paint offers you and Crafts, 
Dept. B, Farizault, Minn. See Shop Talk 
No. 328. 

ARTISTA Water Colors Folder. Dept. JA, 
Binney & Smith Co., New York 17, N. Y. 
Ad on page 4 No. 338. 


Nilson Art 


PLASTICS 
Catalog and Price List, Bulk Plastics. Interstate 
Training Service, Dept. C49 K, Portland 18, 


Ore Adv. on page 46. No. 308. 

Catalog and Price List, Plastic Project Kits 
Interstate Training Service, Dept. C49 K, 
Portland 18, Ore. Adv. on page 46. No. 
309. 

Folder, Plastics Training Course. Insterstate 
Training Service, Dept. C49 K, Portland 18, 
Ore. Adv. on page 46. No. 310. 


PORTABLE JIG SAW 


Further information. The Black and Decker 
Mfg. Co., Dept. JA, Towson 4, Md. See 
Shop Talk. No. 342. 
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IT’S SO EASY! SO MUCH FUN! 


and practical here's useful training in 
ulding bright washable colors to blouses, scarfs, 

ens. Childreen take real pride in decorating 
personal apparel and in making useful gifts. .. 


FREE: Write for ‘Textile 


Painting’’ folder. 
Siete. Gee Ge SE GU. bcc éccow 6s es 08 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS 





PLASTICS 


for arts and craft 


schools 


BULK PLASTICS Order your plastic sup- 
plies from our wide range of materials. 
All types of plastic in stock. Lowest prices 
on scrap. Most sizes, shapes, colors immed- 
iately available. Send for free catalog and 
price list. 

PLASTIC PROJECT KITS Twenty-three 
different project kits available. Each con- 
tains working plans and all plastic required 
for project. Projects include lamps, jewel 
boxes, novelties, etc. Send for free catalog 
and price list. 

PLASTICS TRAINING COURSE 
plastics fabrication training course. Twen- 
ty-seven manuals. Covers all phases of 
fabrication, casting, lamination, internal 
carving, etc. All plastics and basic working 
supplies furnished with the course. Ideal 
training course for art and craft instructors. 


10% DISCOUNT TO RECOGNIZED 
SCHOOLS 
All Plastics shipped Postpaid 
INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 


a ware ware 


INTERSTATE TRAINING SERVICE 
Dept. C49 J 
Portiand 13, Oregon 


A new 


Dear Sirs: Please send me 


rs 


}] Free Catalog and Price List 


} Free Catalog and Price List, 


Bulk Plastics 
Plastic Project Kits 


C) Free Fokler, Plastics Training Course 
GS? .. dc pdasenansbatenaadseenves céeauee 
Address 

City » --. Zone 
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ing clay, “easel paint, and many 
others. Reading can be made more 
challenging, colorful and exciting 
when a variation of media is avail- 
able for such purposes. 
Non-hardening clay, for example, 
offers an opportunity for interpret- 
ing reading stories in a three-di- 
mensional medium. After reading 
the story “Ringtail,” the children 
modeled what they had learned 
about raccoons. To heighten their 
interest, the children never know 
beforehand what art medium is to 
be used in the reading period. 

As a means of showing the children 
what other groups had been read- 
ing and their interpretations of the 
stories, a bulletin board exhib‘t 
was prepared. This served as an en- 
couraging stimulus to those whose 
work was exhibited as well as to 
those who arranged the bulletin 
board. 

Here are visual and verbal evi- 
dences of creative ways of using art 
in the daily reading program in 
grades one, two and three. Each 
teacher discovered the values olf 
using creative worksheets as op- 
posd to the commercial ones. 


* It provides independent seat 
work. 
® It stimulates and motivates in- 


terest in reading. 

It helps children accept the vari- 

ation of visual interpretations of 

the same incident. 

© It gives the children an oppor- 
tunity for individual creative 
expression. 

® It provides the teacher with in- 
sights into the interests, needs 
and capacities of her children. 

® It challenges the mental growth 
of each child. 


Each classroom situation will give 
rise to other types of creative work- 
sheets. If all teachers would use the 
creative approach in the reading 
activities period, they will rarely 
find a child who claims he cannot 
draw. Encouragement and accept- 
ance are the keys to child self-con- 
fidence, which in turn leads to the 
fullest creative and mental growth 
of each individual child. Each 


teacher plays a vital part in main- 
taining a creative, sensitive and 
inquisitive mind which can be de- 
veloped during the reading activ- 
ities period. ® 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


} 
} 














BUY MATS. THAT LAST 
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a professional look for your exhibits f 
Make your school exhibits look more . 
professional with Mats by Rosequist .. . i 
and end the expense of constantly buying t 
new ones. These thick, strong mats give o 
pictures a new look . . . won't warp, wilt 
or dog-ear. If soiled in handling, a damp t 
cloth will make them look fresh again. Avail- d 
able in off-white or colors. Even borders for 
vertical or horizontal pictures. u 
Write today for folder and prices. h 


Special discount to schools. S 


IVAN ROSEQUIST | : 


18 South Convent St., Tucson, Arizona 
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Oklahoma 


(continued from page 11) 


schools have given techniques and 
assurance to hundreds of other 
teachers seeking help in art. 


One classroom in a school may 
want help with finger painting and 
another may want to do paper 
sculpture. Several may feel the need 
for help in free expressional work 
using crayons or paint. Often a 
teacher will be found to have sever- 
al art problems brewing at one 
time. Many teachers are always 
wanting help in making murals. 
Under guidance they see how this 
form of art expression can make 
any unit of study come alive. Ord- 
inarily we schedule the assisting 
teacher at approximately the rate of 
one quarter of a day per classroom 
teacher and a certain number of 
days to the school. Principals, 
teachers, and children love to 
have the assisting art teacher come. 
She is expected, materials are laid 
out, and everyone is in a state of 
readiness. The schedules of these 
assisting teachers are full for many 
days ahead. 


So many elementary schools have 
been acquiring kilns that we have 
many requests for help in clay 


modeling and ceramics. Excava- 
tions for new schools have un- 
covered some excellent . clays. 


Drillers of oil wells bring up good 
usable clays which the nearby 
schools often use. Children some- 
times find their own clays in ra- 
vines near the schools. High school 
art students have become interest- 
ed in experimenting with native 
clay. They make great use of the 
widely known “Ada Clay” 

mindful of the import- 
ance of art in school planning. 
There is research evidence to show 
that classroom colors affect school 
achievement and mental health. 
We are building three new high 
schools in Oklahoma City each of 
which will be equipped with special 
areas for ceramics as well as for 
other art activities. Several other 
high schools are acquiring addi- 
tions which include _ similarly 
caquipped art rooms. Principals, 
art teachers, supervisors, architects, 
school furniture designers and sup- 


We are 
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erintendent work together to make 
these art rooms meet the needs of 
our boys and girls. 


Our many new elementary schools 
have 
sinks, many kinds of storage space, 
tack boards, flexible furniture, ex- 
cellent lighting and acoustics, and 


classrooms equipped with 


lovely color, all of which make par- 
ticipation in creative activities a 





natural. In our older buildings 
classroom walls are getting fresh 
new colors selected by the school 
faculty working in cooperation 
with the art supervisor or build- 
ing superintendent. Flexible furn- 
iture is rapidly replacing much that 
is obsolete. Some blackboard areas 
are being converted into tack 
board while some are becoming 
green boards. Resourceful teach- 





ENJOYABLE LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


A suggestion we hope you find interesting and useful 





What's the Weather Going To Be? 


There’s a novel little weather guide full of information. It’s fun 
to own. Young folks are sure to be delighted with it because they will be 
able to make predictions with surprising accuracy. 


Here’s a fascinating little booklet 
that’s useful and educational as well 
as fun for young people to possess. 
It is called HOW TO FORECAST THE 
WEATHER. You go by sky and wind. 
Clouds foretell the weather and the 
wind brings it, it seems. Sunset sky 
gives next day’ s weather. Morning 
sky foretells that day. 


Within the pages of this guide are 16 
excellently reproduced, beautiful 
color photos of skies and clouds, at 
different times of day under varying 
conditions. 


All anyone needs to do is to note the 
direction of the wind, look up at the 
sky—and find the color photo in the 
booklet that approximates that sky. 
Beneath photo 1s prediction. 


According to your little forecaster, 
good weather usually comes from nw, 
w and sw winds. But clear or raining, 
no change until wind changes. 


The booklet gives such tips as “‘no 
rain for the day if an early morning 
fog, or frost or dew in the early 
morning.” Also how to tell distance 
of storm. 


if further interested —Booklet described above How TO FORECAST THE WEATHER; 5%” x 34"; 
is so small and flexible it can fit into a wallet. With 16 color photos; tips and hints. 10¢ postpaid. 


Just write J. 


YOUNG PEOPLE JUST NATURALLY enjoy the refreshing treat of 
wholesome Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. The delicious 
flavor satisfies yet won't hurt appetite, and the 
chewing helps keep teeth nice and clean. Try it! 


w. RUBIN. P.O. Box 8615, Richmond, Virginia 
















ers who lack the advantages of 
running water and adequate stor- 
age are carrying on creative activ- 
ities in a commendable way. 


Stonewall Jackson Junior High 
School bears across its facade an 
historical frieze in colored cast 
stone designed by students of Cen- 
tral High School. The frieze has 
an overall length of about 50 feet 
with panels four and a half feet 
high. Five major developments in 
the history of Oklahoma are inter- 
preted in this work. 


Our school system has fallen heir 
to an old three-story brick apart- 
ment house to be used for further- 
ing the creative activities of chil- 
dren. We have knocked out some 
partitions to provide larger areas 
and greater accessibility, covered 
the walls with insulation board, 
and painted them in soft colors. 
Here we keep a perpetual but ever- 
changing exhibit of the creative 
work of children. ‘Teachers may 
come and bring their classes. The 
building is adjacent to Central 
High School and art classes from 


that school meet in the large base- 
ment rooms each morning. Voca- 
tional classes in commercial art 
meet there all day. 

In the afternoons after school hours 
teachers may come in, on appoint- 
ment, for help in any area of art. 
Many times art meetings or art 
workshops are held there. Our 
television rehearsals take place 
there every Monday afternoon. 
Every spring on a Sunday afternoon 
we hold an exhibition at which the 
local chapter of the American As- 
sociation of University Women as- 
sists by serving punch and cookies. 
Children. from all over the city 
come bringing parents, grandpar- 
ents and friends. We always find 
ourselves wishing that we had more 
wall space so we could hang more 
pictures. 

In our instructional staff head- 
quarters we utilize all possible wall 
space for exhibits. In the large 
conference room where we have 
our principals’ meetings, teachers’ 
ineetings of all kinds, and exten- 
sion classes, there are large areas 
of tack board which we keep filled 





with the creative work of children. 
Other conference rooms and offices 
are also supplied. At times the 
corridor walls are lined with mur- 
als and cases in the hall always 
contain creative crafts done by 
children. We find that schools 
like to contribute to these chang- 
ing exhibits, that teachers gain 
confidence by seeing the work of 
their groups exhibited, and that 
their concepts are expanded by sce- 
ing what other groups do. 


For the past two years the art de- 
partment of the Oklahoma City 
Public Schools has cooperated with 
the Community Workshop of the 
Oklahoma City Libraries in a 30- 
minute weekly television program 
called “Creative Crafts.” It is 
broadcast by WKY-TV over Chan- 
nel 4 as a public service program. 
Scheduled on Saturday morning, it 
is beamed directly to children in 
their homes, not only in Oklahoma 
City but all over the state and in 
sections of adjoining states. Judg- 
ing by the flow of mail that comes 
in, Creative Crafts is one of the 
station’s most popular programs. 











Children love to make pictures of the 
subject matter they are studying. 

The class members are always highly in- 
terested in their own productions. 

All of the children can participate. 


‘Teachers can make slides that fit in defi- 
nitely with the problem of the moment. 


SLIDES. 





HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDE activities 


are Important in the MODERN TEACHER’S program 


Many of the illustrations in Junior Arts 
and Activities may be reproduced on 
Keystone handmade lantern slides. 


Write for details of HOW TEACHERS 
ARE USING HANDMADE LANTERN 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 
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THREE NEW 


FIRSTS! 


Here they are! Three brand new, popular-priced members of 
the Craftool family-a Treadle Wheel, an Electric variable 
speed Potters Wheel, and a Universal Ball Mill — all with 
outstanding advance-design features that can't be found in 
machines af double the price. 


Precision engineered, these ruggedly constructed potters 
wheels are completely self-contained, fully equipped, highly 
sensitive floor model units. 


The new Croftoo! Boll Mill features superior quality and 
greater capacity at an unusually low price! 


These unusual new machines are the ideal answer to the 
needs of schools, hobbyists and professional ceramists. 







qrreavit WHEEL 
Cat. No. 4110 


Price $120 complete - 
nothing extra to buy. 


ELECTRIC 
Variable Speed 
WHEEL 

Cot. No. 2110 

Price only $98.50 


complete with belts, pul- 
leys and standard equip- 
ment, less motor 


VY, HP MOTOR-$15.95 





BALL mitt) 
Handles jars up to 1 gal. 
Cat. No. 7810 


Price only $3.5 complete 
with belts and pulleys, 
less motor 

Cat. No. 7820 with 20” 
rollers to handle 2 one 
gal. or 3 one qt. jars - 
$42.50 complete with 
belts and pulleys, less 
motor 


.And of course, the 
famous, Versatile cear- 
100 - $179.50 com- 
plete with ball-bearing 
motor, stand, controls 
and standard equipment 

-.@ complete ceramic 
shop — ready to plug in. 


Craftool attachments are avail- 
able at extra cost. All prices 
F. 0. B. Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


SEND for FREE CATALOG 


of these new machines and other ceramic equipment 


ond tools manufactured by 


CRAFTOOLS, INC. 


401 Broadway, erm JA New York, N.Y 
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| suggestion is usually made: 





The di-| 


‘This is the way it works. 


- ° . | 
| rector and assistant director of the} 


Community Workshop, the art sup- 
ervisor and assisting art teachers, | 
and the director and assistant di- 
rector of our school radio station 
make a tentative plan for a series 
of programs, usually 13 at a time. 


Then an elementary teacher who is 
doing good creative work with her 
class in one of these 13 areas is in- 
vited to assume responsibility for 
a particular program. If she ac- 
cepts, we supply her with the nec- 
essary information from the school 
system, the Community Workshop, 
and the station. She 
proceeds to plan her program with 
her group. Finally several child 
ren of the group are chosen to ap- 
pear 


television 


before the television camera 
and show how to do the particula 
cralt. 

On the Monday preceding the pro- 
The 
prepares a worksheet 
which gives specific, illustrated in- 


gram we have a rchearsal. 


teacher 


formation on how to do the craft 
(no patterns). 
solutions are 


Then several other 
illustrated and the 
“Now 
try it your way.” On the air each 
child demonstrates a different. so- 
lution to the problem and suggests 
some other solutions. The mimeo- 
graphed worksheet is sent out by 
the Community Workshop to each 
person requesting it. The num- 
ber of requests runs close to 500 
each week. The Junior League 
pays the costs of production and 
mailing. ‘There is no mailing list 
except to our own schools. Hun- 
dreds of worksheets are sent out 


each week to children, parents, 
school teachers, Sunday — school 
teachers, vacation Bible school 


teachers, den mothers, scout lead- 
ers, and other youth groups. In 
our own schools we find that the 
“Creative Crafts” program is stimu- 
lating creative work with discarded 
materials. Youth groups in the 
city composed largely of students 
from the public schools are sing 
creative craft activities suggested 
by these programs. 


We use radio as well as television. | 


Our own school radio 


of art appreciation programs called 





station, | 
KOKH-FM, has just completed its 
first year of broadcasting a series 


“DNLY SCHEDULE © 
Arithmetic: 


fit at densdl 


ry fafa 


“the greatest aid to 
better teaching that 
| have ever used” 


— a typical comment from a teacher 


If you want to produce more and better visual 
aids in one-half the time, get acquainted with 
a Flo-master and its magic FELT Tip. It writes 
on any surface—blackboard, wood, leather, 
cloth, paper. Broad lines or thin lines (with 4 
sizes of interchangeable felt tips)—heavy or 
light—the flow of ink valve-controlled with the 
pressure’ of your finger. Flo-master inks — 
in eight colors — are instant-drying, water- 
proof, smudge-proof. You'll find the Flo- 
master a welcome relief from the drudgery 
and mess of working with brushes and paints 
—mixing, spilling, smearing, cleaning up and 
storing. Available at stationers or school sup- 
ply houses. 


A FEW OF THE 100 USES 
OF THE FLO-MASTER 
IN SCHOOLS 


© Flash cards, posters, charts 
®@ Maps, games, decorations 


© Marking athletic equipment—overshoes, 
coat hooks, efc. 


® Lining blackboards 


@ Making calendars, clocks 


FREE 





Fio-master School 
Bulletin illustrates 
scores of ways 
teachers are using 

the Flo-master in 
schoolroom 

instruction and 
activities. Write i 
for your copy to 
Cushman & 

Denison Mfg. Co., 
Dept. L | j 
153 wat becd me. 4 i 
New York 11, N.Y. 
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The “Miracle” Pen . _¥i 
with the FELT TIP+ —¥- 
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Make music exciting to chil- 
dren with interesting new mate- 
rial, new E.M.B. 
You get the most material, the 
best material and get it quick- 
est from E.M.B. — rhythm, 
pre-band, music folk 
dances, singing games, work 
books, children’s operettas, 
choruses. 


ideas from 


stories, 


Educational Music Bureau pro- 
vides school music materials 
for all ages, all occasions, all 
needs, all grades of difficulty. 


Write for your copy of the big, new 
1952 E.M.B. GUIDE. It 


complete listing of school music mate- 


is the most 


rials of all publishers available. 
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“Artists Are People.” They are 
15 minute programs, a, new one 
each week but broadcast twice 
weekly from a recording. Elemen- 
tary and secondary schools partici- 
pate in this program. The radio 
log sent out each week in advance 
indicates the interest level. Pro- 
grams done in secondary schools 
are prepared by art students work- 
ing under the guidance of an art 
teacher. Those done in elementary 
schools are often prepared by class- 
room teachers whose formal art 
training is limited. Naturally, the 
groups which present the programs 
get the most out of it. Children 
of all ages are delighted to come to 
the radio studio to make their re- 
cordings and to see how the sta- 
tion operates. Next year we plan 
to do more programs about 
own Oklahoma artists. 


our 


To sum up, we see creative teach- 
ing and learning as extending far 
beyond “art,” “music,” or “writ- 
ing.” We cannot be content with 
mere “appreciation” or “fellow- 
ship.” Our philosophy must reach 
far enough to allow creative ex- 
pression and enjoyment their right- 
ful place in human living. At the 
same time we feel that art must 
be emphasized in the curriculum. 
We would not depreciate the im- 
portance of taste and skill. We be- 
lieve that genuinely creative teach- 
ing and learning provide the nec- 
essary context for good art educa- 
tion. No fixed-in-advance course 
can serve. Good teaching will 
yield diversity in expression and 
skill, not uniformity. ® 





New Jersey AEA Convention 


The annual convention of the New Jersey 
Art Education Association will be held 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, November 
12 to 14, 1953. The theme is “One 
Hundred Years and Forward.” 

Members attending the convention will 
hear two outstanding speakers. Miss 
Charlotte Lockwood will discuss “Arts 
and Crafts of Scandinavia” and Mr. Jack 
Bookbinder of Philadelphia will present 
his famous “Pennsylvania Story.” One 
entire day is to be devoted to workshops 
on various crafts, enameling, printing 
processes, and scrap materials. A number 
of lively exhibits will be displayed during 
the three days including “Children’s Art” 
from the City of Toronte, Canada; and 
“Elementary and High School Art Work,” 
Kanawha County, West Virginia; “Growth 
Through Art”; and “Graphic Arts and 
School Publications.” 








Superb Satin Velour & Metallic 
Show Rich New Cards never he- 
f fore offered. Amazing Value! Gets 
7 y Orders FAST! Pi 





sonzlized Matches, Statio’ 
BSeveral $1.00 Boxes ON "AP 


Furo Greetings, 280! Locust. Dept. 3138. L, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


FREE CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


The live curriculum materials you need to 
supplement and vitalize textbook teaching 
are listed, classified, and indexed in the 

New 1953 El tary Teachers Guide To 

Free Curriculum Materials 
Authoritative, comprehensive and easy-to-use 
Available for $4.50 on 30 day approval. 
Educators Progress Service, Dept. JAA, Randolph, Wis. 


You 
iss WMIMELES 


Catalog lists all items needed 
for working in leather, word, 
basketry, reed, pottery. A!so 
weaving, block printing, mvt- 
al craft, and bookbinding. 
Looms, books, and instruction 
aids are listed. Complete 
tools and supplies for school, 
home, shop crafts, and art 
courses. 











J. L. HAMMETT CO., 266 Main St., Cambridge, Mass, 
Flease send me a free copy of your C: 

Name rete tiwkss os ceteus 

Address 
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IDEAS FOR CLASSES 


@ DESIGNS IMPRINTED ON... 
brass, copper, aluminum for metal pictures 
. panels for burnt wood etching . 
glorified glass, mirrors . . . pre-sketched 
boards for oil, water color, crayon. Hun- 


AR TCR A F T dreds of easy challenging profitebie ast 
CATALOG hobbies. Write 

Dept. JA THAYER & CHANDLER 

Ylu w. Van Buren . Chicago 7, Illinois 
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a “s 
= Make Your Own Authentic : 
8 s 
: < 
: : 
lal 
2 " 
4 Finest chrome leather. 5, 
. Sponge rubber innersoles. *, 
- Complete kit & instructions. = 
s Boys’ full sizes 5 to 12 a 
'. Girls’ 2 sizes 4 to 10. s 
” $2.95 ppd. Money back guarantee. 
“ Special to Teachers—i Kit only $1.50 " 
e 
= WOODLAND KRAFT = 
= 459 Pearl St. Laguna Beach, Calif. = 
a Sh 
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FROM THE HEART OF THE LEATHER COUNTRY 


F R F LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED IN 
LEATHER AND CRAFT SUPPLIES 


READY -CUT BEGINNER'S KITS 
LEATHER — SUPPLIES 
PROJECTS — TOOLS — FITTINGS 

TOP QUALITY — LOW PRICES 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 














WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF OUR BIG CATALOG No. 9 TODAY! 
THE LONGHORN COMPANY 
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How to Make Novel Christmas Ornaments 
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Handles like 
putty. Hardens 
into wood — 
It's pee 










Boyle-Midway Inc. 
















22 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. 











Now your students can make sturdy three-dimensional 
Christmas ornaments with Plastic Wood. These cheery, 
gaily colored decorations will make your classroom win- 
dows sparkle... and, later, will brighten up the young- 


sters’ own trees. Have your students follow the easy 
directions and you'll be delighted with the many unusual 


designs they'll create. 


Plastic Wood is famous for its adaptability to many kinds 
of arts and crafts projects. It handles like putty 
and hardens quickly into a permanent grainless 
wood. Its consistency is easily controlled with 
Plastic Wood Solvent. Plastic Wood can be sawed, 
cut or sanded and takes a variety of finishes. 





*AERO SNOW is perfect for all sorts of snow 
effects, including trimming windows and trees. 


A CELLULOSE FIBRE FILLER 

























Cut snow man or other 
shape from heavy card- 
board. Cut length of col- 
ored string for loop. 

































2 Place loop on top. Build 
up Plastic Wood to de- 
sired thickness on front. 





Add thin layer on back. 














3 Let dry, and sand. Spray 
Aero Snow* overall. 





you get it in 
Crayonex Crayons! 


@ more :olor in rich brilliance 
of eacn stick 
@ more color in extra wide 


selection of hues. 


And Cra:onex Crayons put more 
art “taste” into your color work. 
The TUNED PALET gives them 
built-in color harmony — you get 
it straight from the stick! 

Reach for More Color— 
CRAYONEX CRAYONS HAVE IT! 
Your favorite dealers should 
stock Criuyonex Crayons or write 


for color‘ul idea folder. 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 





